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BRUCE'S CASTLE, 

ISLAND OF RAGHERY. 

On a precipitous cliff, near the northern angle of the 
island of Raghery, stand the ruins of an ancient fortress, 
called Bruce's Castle, from its having afforded an asylum 
to that heroic chieftain, when an exile, in the winter of 
1306 — 7. The greater part of this building has fallen 
down, and the remaining portion is mouldering" in the 
la«t stage of decay ; still even its very fragments are pecu- 
liarly interesting, from their presenting the singular fact, 
that the lime with which the castle is built has been burnt 
with sea-coal ; the cinders are still visible in the mortar, 
and bear a strong resemblance to those of the Ballycastle 
coal ; thus demonstrating that the use of sea-coal in this 
kingdom is of greater antiquity than has been imagined.* 

According to tradition, this castle was erected by the 
Danes, who are said to have exercised the utmost tyranny 
over the people of Raghery, who at length effected their 
deliverance in the following manner : — Having to furnish, 
on demand, straw, fuel, and necessaries, for the use of the 
garrison in the castle, they contrived to conceal, in each 
creek a sturdy native, armed with a skein, or dagger, who, 
in the following night, despatched the guard, and having 
admitted their friends from without, put the garrison to 
the sword, with whom expired the Danish power in 
Raghery. 

At a little distance from the ruin, on the beach, is a na- 



* Hamilton's Letters Concerning the Northern Coast of 
Antrim. A portion of this cement, containing cinders, may 
be seen in the Museum of Trinity College, Dublin^ 
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tural cavern, with a wall in front, evidently intended for 
defence, called Bruce's Cave, which ornl history states was 
also used as a place of retreat by the Scottish chieftain 
and it is here worthy of record, that, in the summer Ot 
1797, every male adult in Raghery, except the parish 
priest and one other gentleman, took the test of an Unitea 
Irishman, in the gloomy recesses of Bruce's Cavern. Ad- 
joining is a small haven, called Vort-na-Suszanach ; and 
near it, a field of battle is pointed out, called the English- 
men's graves — a pit or hollow remains, wnere the dead 
were probably interred in one common grave. This ac- 
tion is believed to have taken place in \bbl — 2, wlvjn an 
English army, who landed here, were to 'aily defeated by 
the McDonnells. 

Bruce, during his exile here, was accompanied by some 
of his principal followers, amongst whom was Sir Robert 
Boyd, Sir James Douglas, and Angus M'Donnell, Sixth 
King of the Isles, sovereign of Raghery, which island was, 
at this period, accounted part of his dominions. Early 
in the spring of 1307, Angus returned to " Ki/nti/r^ ' to 
circulate a report of the death of Bruce, and also to 
secretly draw together a body of troop?, to act when oc- 
casion might require in behalf of his illustrious friend. 
Soon after, Boyd and Douglas also took leave of Bruce, 
and departed for Arran ; and effecting their landing in 
safety, ten days after, they were followed by Bruce, who, 
receiving, by his spies, favourable intelligence from the 
main-land, landed at Turnberry, in Carriek, and, with 300 
followers, cut to pieces a body of English quartered in 
that neighbourhood. However, soon after, succours arriv 
ing to his enemies, he was obliged to seek shelter in the 
wilds of Carriek, the patrimonial country of his family. 

The Rev, Dr, William Hamilton, in hi* " Letters Con 
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cerning the Northern Coast of the County of Antrim," 
when arcing' the exile of Bruce in Raghery, says, "Ms 
enemies found him even in this remote spot ;" and adds, 
that " this castle is celebrated for the defence which Bruce 
made in it." These are strange errors, for which there is 
not the slightest foundation either in history or tradi- 
tion; such an event would have been mentioned by the 
minute Barbour, in his Bruce; and Dalrymple informs us 
in his Annals of Scotland, that, in Ilaghery, Bruce "eluded 
the search of his enemies," to whom his retreat remained 
unknown, S. M'S. 

ANCIENT IRISH LITERATURE. 

CORMAC'S GLOSSARY. 

(Continued from page 20.) 

Ledwich, in another part of his book, says, "Suppos- 
ing' the Glossary genuine, would it now be intelligible ?* 
Strange that a man who set up as an Irish antiquary, 
should ask such a question ! ■ Surely, although he could 
not understand a line of it, he must have known that 
those who are really versed in the Irish language, find but 
little difficulty in translating Irish documents still more 
ancient than the tenth century, as may be seen in Col- 
gun's works. But it is painful to dwell upon the unlearn- 
ed remarks of this m-dimnt Irish antiquary, whose only 
view in writing his book, was to stigmatize the ancient 
Irish with the character of <c a "barbarous people, naked 
and ignorant as American Indians?— I shall therefore 
make one general remark upon his work, and then have 
clone witlx nim, • 

Ledw|ch's book, which he improperly styles " The An- 
tiquities of Ireland/ 5 contains within it tke materials of self- 
refutation. In one place he represents the Irish, in the 
sixth century* as M *micdd and ignorant as Amcrkan In- 
dians" and in another place he represents them as peo- 
ple who sheltered themselves in woods and bogs :-~ 
** (Perched aloft on these lofty eminences, these Firbol- 
gean forts resembled the ayries of ravenous birds, and 
were properly termed * Nids de tyrannic?)" In another 
place he gives a pompous account of the Irish schools 
and studies not only in the sixth century, but as far back 
as the middle of the fifth. In another part he speaks of 
Asiatic and Greek missionaries, whom he brings at a very 
early period in to Ireland. Now I would ask, how he 
could understand that a barbarous people, naked andigno- 
rant as American Indians, could uphold a pure Christian 
Church, or establish illustrious Schools $ 

This inconsistent writer changes his positions as suits 
his own purposes ; and it is to be lamented that his 
writings have had" the effect of convincing uninitiated 
readers that the ancient Irish were a horde of barbarians* 

I shall now offer a few remarks upon some curious pas- 
sages in this Glossary, and see whether there be any rea- 
son for ascribing it to Cormac of Cashel. 

(Letter A.) 

Adamnan, a proper name of a man, is explained Ho- 
viunculuSj i. e. bj^&ecab <ujm<t <f b<X)tt), a diminutive 
of the name Adam. This is unquestionably the proper 
explanation* 

<f/tb, a height, i.e. Collis.; u ab arduo. n 

I cannot at all believe that this word is traced to its 
proper source ; that is, I can not believe that the word 
<ty^*» bigh> and substantively aheight, was introduced into 
Ireland by the preaching of Christian Missionaries. 

The Irish, it is true, borrowed many words from the 
Latin, especially terms for Christian rites and offices, 
such as, 0; jr/ienb, the Mass, (which Cormac properly 
derives from the Latin, Ofero ;) .<CltOJjt, an Altar; 
Cp^rcop, a bishop ; 'S<xc<ljib,. a priest ; C<Xjle<JLc> a 
chalice ; p&jbj/i, a prayer ; &c. Such words unques- 
tionably found their way into the language of the Gaels, 
through; the preaching of Patrick and his successors ; for 
as we cannot suppose that these missionaries would have 
adopted the technical phraseology of the pagan worship, 
it was absolutely neeessary tha%in teaching the pagan 
Irish the mysteries of religion, the commandments of 



God, &c, they should introduce new terms for which there 
could be found no equivalent in the language of pagans. 

Those who became converts to the Christian religio>„ 
did not necessarily learn the Latin language, but such 
technicalities as their instructors thought necessary to im- 
press upon their memory; hence these words, in then; 
mouths, were soon divested of their Latin terminations, 
and assimilated to the pronunciation and accent of their 
native tongue. Thus we find JBpiscopus made Cprcop, 
by the early writers j but. as that would be a sound diffi- 
cult of pronunciation to a Gael, it was in course of time, 
by an easy metathesis, (to which the Irish is much in- 
clined,) made Ccty*pOC ? and still further, for the sake of 
softness and ease in pronunciation, it was made GxX^bog, 
p and c, which are hard mutes, being changed into their 
corresponding orisonants, h and g. 

Thus disguised are many Latin words to be found in 
the Irish language, and the older the MSS. are, the 
nearer does the spelling approach to the Latin ; but it 
will be found that these words are confined to religious 
terms. 

It is very irrational, however, to suppose that every 
word in the Irish language resembling the Latin in sense 
and sound, is borrowed from that ^ language ; such as 
<X/tb, nigh; tX/tj tilled land ; fc&l<xm> earth; <l&ajjt, a 
father* These are words which every people must make 
use of as soon as they have begun to exptess any ideas, 
or have made the slightest advances in social intercourse. 

".tfj.nbe. *J. ■Cttfljjit:, veteres nomen # pouebant an 
pro circum, uhde dicitur annus *J. ilj&b&jn .j, px 
cu&Jjtt h-jf <xn bljab.CLja." ' 

*< Ainde, i. e. a circ veteres enjnx pbnebant <U) pro, 
circum; unde dicitur Annus, i.e. a year, i* e. the year is 
round.'* 

This shows that the author was critically skilleti in the 
radices of languages. Yarro assure!? us, tna,t ihe proper 
and original signification of the word annus > is a cire, or 
great circle, whose diminutives, mnutus, signifies a small 
circle or ring. His words are, "nam tit parvi circuli 
amuli, sic magni dicebantur anni.' , --~See Littleton, at the 
words Anus, Annus. Annulus. 
<£/i7eb> i.e. f *ab argento." 

This is properly-derived, for he says in another place, 
that cepab was the original word for <X/tg<Xfcj ie. silver, 
or money^ of which I shall speak in its own place. 

Under the word tt/i'c, a stone, he quotes two lines of 
the composition of Guaire Aidhne, the hospitable King of 
Connaught, who lived in the reign of Dermod Mac Fer- 
gus Ceirbheoil, A.D. 544 :-— 

" bo cel<xt mo/i mam/KX jn <f /tteae 

0)ij fOj\ tjge Q0<kjic&)n mjc <feb<x m;c CDajt- 

" Great wonders are concealed in precious stones, 
As in that stone possessed by Marcan, grandson of 
Marcene." 

u/tj, he says, has three meanings, -m,-:— 
1st. A fluid, milk , hence, f(Q-&p$t a heavy shower. 
2d* A hero i hence the word <Xjtgb&> heroic, and 
ty&ZW ' l > e.:<i/ig-cajne* a hero's wife. 

^8d. Illustrious, noble; hence is formed the word 
&;icefc<xl, which he explains ceml U^bajfici, a noble 
poetic composition ; because^ he adds, it is so frequently 
recited. He doubts the explanation which others had gi- 
ven of this word, that is, <J.fit-ce<lfc<xl, I ©. the eutogiunt 
of a hero : for he says, u n ) bo liX6c<X)% ' fl<UJ)<t %>Q 
nptfi 4/tcetttl," the Arcelal .m& not composed for 
heroes alone. 

■ V CC6, ab eo quod est Abas, vela nomine Ebraico quod 
est Abba, id est, pater." 

From this and several other passages, it appears that 
Cormac was acquainted with Hebrew. 

uwjfty Ater, primitus dicebatur, quasi Paths*. 
. This derivation, which the author gives byway bf con- 
jecture, is doubtful* 



